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Leonora. 


From Exsz Potxo’s ‘ Musikalische Mirchen, Phantasien und 
Skizzen ;” translated by Fanny Mavone RarMonp. 


A victory over the heart is great,— 
T honor the brave who wins it; 
But he who conquers by means of his heart, 
From me gains the loftiest honor!” —ScHuier. 

The merry inhabitants of Vienna, busily, rest- 
lessly as they hasten from one day to another, 
fond of change although they may be, have dis- 
played in one particular manner a true serious- 
ness and depth of feeling; I mean, in their sym- 
pathy with their great musicians. The Viennese 
is, and always was, as proud of every one ot 
them, as of his being, and of his Prater. If 
the Viennese did not always take care that their 
dear Haydn, Mozart and Becthoven possessed 
full purses and comfortable dwellings, we must 
not blame them for it; every true Viennese has 
enough to do to take care of himself. But every 
one of them rejoices from the bottom of his 
heart, when he hears a piece by one of his dar- 
lings, wishes “ long life” to them (with the glass 
in his hand, be sure!) and would swing his hat 
to the earth, if either of these renowned men fell 
in his way. Don’t smile; for even that is a 
great deal! How many lofty spirits in common- 
place bodies go past men, and noone gives thema 
kind glance, or even a “thank you” for what 
they have created. And yet such glances and 
thanks penetrate the soul like a spring sunbeam, 
and no man, however high he may tower above 
the rest, can live without them, and not suffer 
from the want. 


In the uncommonly fine month of June of the 
year 1822, at the same honr of the afternoon, a 
man might have been seen walking up and down 
the so-called “water-glacis,” from whose path 
every one moved respectfully. This lonely prom- 
enader came neither earlier nor later ; always at 
the same hour; neither heat nor rain caused him 
to accelerate his pace; slowly, proudly, and se- 
eurely he walked on, his glance turned earth- 
wards, his hands crossed behind him. Thick grey 
hair hung roughly round the thoughtful forehead ; 
he did not trouble himself, if the wind tossed it 
about or drove it over his eyes. No one could 
pass him by unmarked ; the stamp of the extra- 
ordinary was visibly imprinted on his brow; the 
power of genius drew a glory around his bended 
head. Every child could say “that is Lupwic 
vaN BEETHOVEN, who has made such splendid 
music,” and would cease playing, stop the ball 
that was rolling under the Master’s feet; hide his 
whip, or knock down his humming-top, when the 
grave man passed by. Old and young, high and 
low, stepped aside, or greeted him respectfully, 
without hoping that the greeting would be re- 
turned. 


Charcoal carriers, bending under heavy bur- 
dens, stopped patiently until the wonderful dream- 
er had passed ; each and all honored him in his 
own manner. Just at that time, the Viennese 





felt more interest than ever in the venerated ap- 
parition ; Beethoven had finished his first and 
only opera “ Leonora,” (he afterwards named it 
“ Fidelio”) some months before, and had so far 
obstinately refused to bring it out. Stubborn, 
deaf to all entreaty, he kept the precious score 
locked up in his desk. “TI cannot find the Leon- 
ora I want,” said-he to his friends, who untiringly 
besought him to produce the work. “ To be sure, 
there are plenty of songstresses, but not the one 
for me. My Leonora shall not fling out a single 
trill, or break her neck over senseless runs; nei- 
ther will she change her dress ten times; she 
need not even be exceedingly handsome; but 
something she must have besides her voice, and 
what that something is I will not tell you, for 
you would only laugh atthe ‘mad’ Beethoven 
more than ever. Let the opera rest, and don't 
trouble yourselves about it!” But his impatient 
friends would not let it rest; they worried the 
great musician every day,sent him one songstress 
after another, and at last began to get seriously 
angry. Beethoven waited patiently. One even- 
ing, however, some visitors came hastily in, and 
told him wonderful things about the first appear- 
ance of a young songstress, with whom all Vienna 
was enraptured. She was the daughter of the 
great actress, SopH1e SCHROEDER, not vet seven- 
teen; she had lately come with her parents from 
Hamburg to Vienna, where they talked of sett- 
ling. As Mozart's Pamina, every one had been 
delighted with her voice and figure ; a great future 
was prophesied for her; all this was told to the 
Master, and then they said that every one hoped 
this fair hand would bring the hidden treasures 
of his last work to light. Then Beethoven cried 
out: “ What ? trust my jewel to a child, a crea- 
ture just from school? I think you must be 
dreaming, or else curiosity has robbed you of your 
senses. No, Ludwig van Beethoven did not com- 
pose his Leonora for a thing of seventeen! But 
I am tired of all this annoyance, and I declare to 
you, once for all, that I will burn my opera, if 
any one asks me another question about it!” 
His anger was so imposing, his eyes blazed so 
resolutely, his voice grumbled so deeply, and so 
many storm-clouds gathered on his broad fore- 
head, that his friends slid off without a word; 
and from that time the Master no longer heard 
the name “ Leonora” forever ringing in his ears. 
It had happened for some time, that the great 
master, on his return from his daily walk, met, at 
a little distance from the city, a fair-haired young 
girl. She usually wore a simple white dress, a 
plain straw bonnet, and a dark red shawl. Like 
all who were in the habit of meeting the com- 
poser, she stepped respectfully aside; but she did 
so with a peculiar grace, at the same time fixing 
her great eyes on the master’s face. Those were 
eyes that had power to bind and set free! eyes 
that could wake up a dreaming soul, attract, and 
hold it fast! eyes of very dark blue, with thick 
lashes and brows, eyes of impassioned gravity, 
and fathomless depth. Only the dreamer Beet- 
hoven could have so long withstood the fixed 





glance of such eyes; many times he passed by 
the young girl without observing her. Her deli- 
cate lips trembled as he strode by ; it seemed as 
though she wished to speak, but could not ; she 
looked after him with a mixture of admiration 
and pain, and then returned slowly back to the 
city. One day, toward five o'clock in the after- 
noon, a heavy storm blew up. The thunder roll- 
ed nearer, lightning began to pierce the clouds, 
the birds fluttered anxiously around, and every 
one out hurried to reach a shelter. Gusts of 
wind blew at intervals, but as yet no rain fell to 
cool the sultry air. Just then Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, looking like a prophet, was returning 
from his walk. With his head upraised, his brow 
clearer than ordinary, he seemed to enjoy the 
fine spectacle. He surely understood the sub- 
lime speech overhead, for he smiled when the 
thunder rolled, and looked undazzled at every 
flash of lightning. For him the roaring of the 
storm was the mighty trumpet tone of a great 
symphony of Nature; the wind that tossed his 
hair, seemed almost to bear him aloft; the grave 
man then raised his arms in a glad, silent enthu- 
siasm, and it seemed as if he was expecting an 
angel to visit him on the path of the lightning, 
Oh, that the angel would bring a gigantic harp, 
so that he might storm forth those sublime con- 
ceptions, that now filled his soul to overflowing ! 
Indeed, Beethoven really thought he saw an an- 
gel before him; a form clad in white stood near ; 
he stared at it, expecting a miracle. But the 
supposed angel tremblingly stretched out her 
hands to him, murmured a few unintelligible 
words, and looked imploringly in his face. He 
gazed astonished at a pale girl. This charming 
face and figure impressed him like a remem- 
brance; surely he had seen her before? Prob- 
ably in adream? He could not be certain. 
“ Child,” said he at last, kindly, “ you should not 
be out in such weather. Are you belated, or 
have you lost your way ?” 

“T was only going to you,” she answered with 
a mild and yet firm voice. 

“To me? and what did you desire from me ?” 

“ Your—Leonora !” 

Beethoven drew back. ‘ Who are you ?” 

“ Wilhelmina Schroder. I have come here sev- 
eral days with this prayer, but never before dared 
to breathe it.”—“ And did you not see: what a 
cloud was gathering? Are you not afraid ?” 

“Tonly fear one thing; that my prayer will 
be denied !” The master answered not a word— 
he looked friendlily into the eyes of the maiden. 
She did not cast them earthwards, but, blushing 
warmly, she returned his glance with one as firm. 
Then seizing her little hand with his strong grasp, 
Beethoven breathed deeply, and quietly said : 
“ Take courage, and come and see me to-morrow 
my child; I think I have found my Leonora. 
But now, let me conduct you home.” 

She took his arm with a beating heart, glowing 
cheeks, and a happy snile ; the fulfilment of her 
wish was approaching. The storm had broken, 
the flashes of lightning were fainter, and the rain 
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was beginning to fall. At the city gate, Beet- 
hoven handed the young girl with fatherly care 
into a passing hackney-coach, and Wilhelmine 
Schréder gave him her mother’s address. With 
childlike enthusiasm she kissed the master’s hand 
as she bade him farewell; he turned to go. But 
he must look back once more—and then he saw 
the young girl’s charming face turned towards 
him from the carriage window. Pale with emo- 
tion, her serious young brow overshadowed with 
waving golden hair, she bowed to him, while her 
magical eyes looked their farewell. Ludwig van 

Jecthoven felt a soft warmth stream over his 
heart; a happy, yet melancholy presentiment 
thrilled him ; he thought to himself: “ This woman 
will shed another ray of sunshine over my path, 
but it will be the last !” 

And on the following morning, the young song- 
stress, WILHELMINA SCHROEDER, stood near 
Beethoven at the piano. The score of his “ Leo- 
nora” lay open before them. He explained to 
her the text of the opera in a few words, then 
passing over the first numbers, for Jaquino and 
Marcellina he hummed Leonora’s part in the 
quartet, “ Tis marvellous to me,” beating time 
with one hand, nnd accompanying with the other. 
The young girl followed every tone with deep 
attention. At the trio, “Well done, my son,” 
her blue eyes lit up gloriously ; but when the 
fine tone-painting of the great air, “ Monster, 
whither hastenest thou,” was unfolded to her, a 
thrill of emotion ran through her whole being. 
With every number the young listener's admira- 
tion increased, the master grew more enthusiastic, 
and she scarcely noticed that the voice, which 
carried these noble things through her ear to her 
soul, was harsh and broken. She did not know, 
that at the duet of the seeend act, “ Now quickly 
on, the grave dug freshly,” the tears were roll- 
ing down her checks; she did not raise her eyes 
from the inspired composer, whom she venerated 
What a picture the frame of 
that poor room contained in these two figures, of 


with all her heart. 


grave and glorious autumn, and of smiling spring ! 
The master in his fur-bordered dressing-gown, 
with glowing eyes and expressive brow, buried in 
his own creation, and but occasionally glancing 
up seriously to his young listener; the maiden, 
her face, with its pure lines, glowing redly with 
spring freshness, while sunbeams seemed to play 
in the hair that waved along her cheeks, and was 
gathered in a low knot behind. 
on faster and faster; his hand hurried over the 
keys. « Now 


tion,” said he; 


comes the moment of highest emo- 
“in it is collected every ray from the 
the opera. 
is the place to show whether I am 


other parts of Observe this ery, my 
child, for here 


. . 
deceived in you or not. 


” 


And now, with thril 
ing enthusiasm, he that famous 
“ first kill his wife!” Now Wilhelmina Schroder 
first fully comprehended what a gigantic gift it 
was, for which she had stretched out her hands. 
Pleasure and fear alternately filled her breast. 
“ First kill his wife !” 
her soul; she heard nothing more, and the bril- 
liant finale went by herlikeadream. But when 
Beethoven rose, closing the score, she said, sol- 
emnly : “ Give me your blessing, before I venture 
on this attempt, so that I may succeed in it!” 
She bowed her head, the master thoughtfully laid 
his hand on her fair locks, and a smile of satis- 


intoned ery, 


This ery re-echoed through 


faction played over his face, like an autumn sun- 


Beethoven went | 
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beam. Before the young girl slept that night, 
she folded her hands, and closed her morning 
| prayer with these words : ** O God, let me become 
| such a Leonora as he has dreamed of, so that I 
may bring one more joy to his heart.” 


Some weeks after this scene, WILHELMINA 
ScuRroEDER made her first appearance in the 
opera of “ Fidelio” at Vienna, and became the 
embodiment of that highest ideal of heroic love, 
which Beethoven’s genius had created. The 
composer sat in a small, dark box near the stage. 
Alas, the powerful and pleasing tones that stream- 
ed from the young singer’s breast penetrated but 
in part to his already almost closed ear ; but he 
saw the glow and inspiration of her expressive 
face, he saw the impassioned eyes, the abandon- 
ment and enthusiasm that awakened so much de- 
light in the audience, that their applause, in its 
outbreak, resembled the roaring of an ocean. 
The second act proceeded ; the faithful wife de- 
scended to the gloomy dungeon, reached out the 
bread to her starving husband, ran through every 
degree of soul-martyrdom, until that wonderful 
point of light, that mighty outery, “ First kill his 
wife!” Beethoven rose feverishly when the chord 
was struck, his breath was suspended, he trembled 
all over, and his eyes hung on the lips of the song- 
stress. A second only, she seemed to hesitate, 
then drawing herself up, in truly sublime beauty, 
the now famous B flat thrilled through the souls 
of her electrified hearers, in a tone vibrating 
with the loftiest passion. And, as if endowed 
with miraculous power, this strong, soul-ful tone 
broke through all barriers, and penetrated, like a 
missionary of light, to the closed ear of the mas- 
ter. Suddenly all seemed clear within him, 
golden tone-waves streamed over his soul; his 


Leonora sang and sounded aloud ; in the glorious 
overpowering B flat that he heard, the whole 
seemed mirrored, as all things may be reflected 
in one clear drop of water. Nameless joy, un- 
bounded satisfaction filled his heart ; he had not 
been disappointed in his Leonora! Long buried 
wishes, long slumbering hopes arose as from the 
repose of death, and looked smilingly at him. 
But body and soul were only inured to sorrow: 
the sudden feeling of overpowering joy subdued 
| the man, strong only in suffering and resigna- 
tion; Ludwig van Beethoven sank back, almost 
fainting. This representation of “ Fidelio,” was 
indeed the last, but probably also the brightest 
sunbeam that fell on the gloomy path of the 
great composer. But 
thing,” which Beethoven wished the representa- 
tive of his Leonora to possess, and which he 


what was that “some- 


found in the young girl’s blue eyes ? 

Wilhelmina Schréder made “ Fidelio” famous, 
all over the world. How is it possible for any 
one, who has once heard her matchless persona- 
tion of Leonora, ever to forget her? Hundreds 
of songstresses have sung Leonora since; but 
which of.them took the soul captive like her ?— 
Was no one, then, so handsome as WILHELMINA 
ScHROEDER DervriEnt ? Had noone so powerful 
a voice, or such captivating grace ?—Charming 
women clothed themselves in the shabby male 
attire of Fidelio; splendid voices sang the air, 
“ Monster, whither hastenest thou ?” Mistresses 
of the art of representation lavished all their 
strength on this creation; but did the outcry, 
“ First kill his wife !” ever ring half so sublimely, 
so thrillingly, from any lips, as from those of that 











fair-haired woman ? And why was it so ?—Wil- 
helmina Schréder Devrient possessed the rare 
charm that overcomes and conquers the world ; 
that mysterious gift, which, in our prosaic, cold- 
blooded days, is fast becoming a tradition ; that 
costliest earthly treasure, that fairest blessing of 
Heaven,—a warm heart ! 





Review of Marx's Beethoven. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


The English or American reader, whose only biog- 
raphy of Beethoven has been the translation of 
Schindler’s work by Moscheles, will be pleased to 
find scattered through Marx’s two volumes a number 
of interesting extracts from the ‘ Conversation- 
Books.” These are not always given exactly as in 
the originals, although the sense is proved intact. 
For instance, (Vol. 1, p. 341,) speaking of the origi- 
nal overture to “ Leonore,”—afterwards printed as 
Op. 138,—Marx says, “ It shows us, as in a mirror of 
past happiness, a view of that which is hereafter to 
reward Leonore and raise Florestan from his woe. 
Yes, Beethoven himself is in theory of this opinion. 
In his Conversation-Books we read the following :— 

“¢ Aristotle, in his “ Poetics,” remarks, “ Tragic 
heroes must at first live in great happiness and splen- 
dor.’ ‘This we see in Egmont. Wenn sie nun {so] 
recht gliicklich sind, [so| kommt mit [auf] cinem 
Mal das Schicksal und schlingt einen Knoten um ihr 
Haupt [iiber ihren Haupte] den sie nicht mehr zu 10- 
sen vermégen. Muth und Trotz tritt an die Stelle 

der Reue| und verwegen sehen sie dem Geschicke, 
und sie sehen verwegen dem Geschicke,] ja, dem 
‘od in’s Aug’.’” 

The words in brackets show the variations from 
the original ; they are slight, but will soon be seen to 
have significance. 

Again, Marx says, (Vol. II. p. 214, note,) “In 
one of the Conversation-Books Schindler remarks, 
‘Ich bin sehr gespannt auf die Characterizirung [der 
Siitze] der B dur Trio........ Der erste Satz traumt 
von lauter Gliickseligheit [Gliick und Zufriedeneit]. 
Auch Muthwille, heiteres Tindeln und Eigensinn 
(mit permission — Beethovenscher) ist darin.’” 
[Should be “ und Eigensiun (Beethovenische) ist da- 
rin, mit Permission.’’| 

On page 217 of the same volume is part of a con- 
versation between Beethoven and his friend Peters, 
dated 1819. The Conversation-Book from which it 
is taken is dated, in Beethoven’s own hand, “ March 
and April, 1820.” 

But enough for our purpose, which is to prove that 
Marx knows nothing of the Conversation-Books from 
personal inspection, although he always quotes them 
in such a manner as to impress the reader with the 
idea that the extracts madeare hisown. Now, Ist, all 
his extracts are in the second edition of Schindler’s 
“ Biography ;” 2d, all the variations from the origi- 
nal are found word for word in Schindler’s excerpts ; 
3d, the first of the above three examples, which 
Marx takes for an expression of Beethoven’s views, 
was written by Schindler himself, for his master’s pe- 
rusal! But though a biography give us nothing new 
in relation to the hero, still it may be of great inter- 
est and value from the manner in which well-known 
authorities are collected and digested, and the facts 
presented in a picturesque, fascinating, living narra- 
tive. Such a work is Irving’s “ Goldsmith.” Such 
a work is not Marx’s “ Beethoven.” It is neither one 
thing nor another,—neither a biography nor a critical 
examination of the master’s works. It is a little of 
both,—an attempt to combine the two, and a very 
unsuccessful one. Biography and criticism are so 
strangely mixed up, jumbled together,—anecdotes of 
different periods so absurdly brought into juxtaposi- 
tion,—chronology so oddly abused,—that one can 
obtain a far better idea of the man Beethoven by read- 
ing Marx’s authorities than his digest of them ; and 
as to his works, those upon which we want informa- 
tion, which we have no opportunity to hear, which 
have not been subjects of criticism and discussion for 
a whole generation,—on these he has little or nothing 
to say. 

But the extreme carelessness with which Marx 
cites his authorities is worthy of notice; here are a 
few examples. 

Vol. I. p. 13. Here we find the well-known anec- 
dote of Beethoven’s playing several variations upon 
Righini’s air, ‘ Vieni Amore,” from memory, and 
improvising others, before the Abbé Sterkel. We- 
geler is the original authority for the anecdote, the 
point of which depends upon the fact that the printed 
variations were a composition by Beethoven. Marx 
here and elsewhere in his book attributes them to 
Sterkel. 
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Ib. p. 31. Speaking of the pleasure Van Swieten 
took in Beethoven’s playing of Bach’s fugues, and of 
the dislike of the latter to being urged to play, Marx 
quotes as follows : ‘‘ He came then (relates Ries, who 
became his pupil in 1800) back to me with clouded 
brow and out of temper‘” etc. Tome,—Ries—a boy 
of sixteen,—and Beethoven already the composer all 
of whose works half a dozen publishers were ready 
to take at any prices he chose to fix! Ries relates 
no such thing. Wegeler does, but of a period five 
years before Ries came to Vienna; moreover, he re- 
ates it in relation to Beethoven’s dislike to being 
urged to play in mixed companies, the fact having 
no relation whatever to Van Swieten’s weekly music- 
parties. 

Ib. p. 33. Beethoven is now twenty-five. ‘ At 
this time, as it seems, there has been no talk of ill 
health.” Directly against the statement of Wegeler. 

Ib. p. 38. The Concerto for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra, Op. 15, “ Probably commenced in 1800, 
since it was offered to Hoffmeister, Jan. 5, 1801.” 
He relates from Wegeler, that Beethoven wrote the 
finale when suffering violently from colic. How is it 

ssible for a man to overlook the next line, “I 
1elped him as much as I could with simple remedies,” 
and not associate it with Wegeler’s statement that he 
himself left Vienna “in the middle of 1796”? 
This fixes the date absolutely four or five years ear- 
lier than Marx’s probability. He is equally unlucky 
in his reading of the letters of Hoffmeister ; for the 
Concerto offered him Jan. 5, 1801, was not this one, 
but that in B flat, Op. 19. 

Ib. p. 186. The Sonata, Op. 22, “ Out of the 

ear 1802.” If Marx will turn to the letters to 
offmeister again, he will find this Sonata offered 
for publication with the Concerto. 

Ib. p. 341. “Schindler, who, however, first be- 
came acquainted with Beethoven in 1808, and first 
came into close connection with him in 1813.” 
Compare Schindler, 2nd ed. p.95. “It was in the 
year 1814 that I first became personally acquainted 
with Beethoven.” In 1808 Schindler was a boy of 
thirteen years, in a Gymnasium, and had not yet 
come to Vienna. 

Vol. II. p. 36. Sonata, Op. 57. “ The finale, as 
Ries relates, was begotten in a night of storm ”’; and 
on this text Marx discourses through a page or two. 
Ries relates no such thing. 

Ib. p. 179. “Once more, relates Schindler, the 
two (Goethe and Beethoven) met each other,’ etc. 
For Schindler, read Lenz. 

Ib. p.191. ‘ The Philharmonic Society in London 
presented to him....a magnificent grand-pianoforte 
of Broadwood’s manufacture.” Schindler says ex- 
pressly, “‘ Presented by Ferd. Ries, John Cramer, 
and Sir George Smart.” Cannot Marx read Ger- 
man ? 

Ib. p. 329. We give one more instance of Marx’s 
method of citing authorities,—a very curious one. It 
is an extract from a letter written to the Schotts in 
Mayence, signed A. Schindler, containing an account 
of Beethoven’s last hours, and published in the “ Ca- 
cilia’ in full. Here is the passage : — 

“When I came to him, on the morning of the 
24th of March, (relates Anselm Hiittenbrénner, a mu- 
sical friend and composer, of Gratz, who had hasten- 
ed thither to see Beethoven once more,) I found his 
whole countenance distorted, and him so weak, that, 
with the greatest exertions, he could bring out but 
two or three intelligible words.” Anselm Liiitten- 
brenner ! 

Throughout these volumes we find a certain vague- 
ness of statement in connection with the names of 
musicians with whom Beethoven came in contact, 
which raises the question, whether Marx has no bio- 
graphical dictionary in his house, not even a copy of 
Schilling’s Encyclopedia, for which he wrote so many 
biographies, and “ indeed all the articles signed A. 
B. M.”? At times, however, the statements are not 
so vague. For instance,—in the anecdote already 
referred to, Marx makes the two Rombergs and 
Franz Ries introduces the “ fifteen-year-old virtuoso” 
to Sterkel,——that is, in 1785 or ’86. At that date, 
(see Schilling,) Andreas Romberg was a boy of 
eighteen, Bernard a boy of fifteen; moreover, they 
did not come to Bonn, until 1790, when Beethoven 
was nearly twenty years old. In 1793-4 Marx makes 
Schenck “the to him [Beethoven] well-known and 
valued composer of the ‘ Dorf barbier,’ ” which opera 
was not written until some years later. In 1815 
died Beethoven’s “ friend and countryman, Salo- 
mon, of Bonn, in London.” It is possible that Beet- 
hoven may have occasionally seen Salomon at Born, 
but that violinist went to London as early as 1781, 
after having then been for several years in Prince 
Henry’s chapel in Berlin. 

These things may, perhaps, strike the reader as of 
minor importance, mere blemishes. So be it then ; 
we will turn toa vexed question, which has a literary 





importance, and see what light Marx throws upon it. 
We refer to Bettine’s letters to Goethe upon Beetho- 
ven, and the composer's letters to her, the authority 
of which has been strongly questioned. Marx gives 
them, Vol. II. pp. 121-135, and we turned eagerly to 
them, expecting to find, from one who has for thirty 
years or more lived in the same city with the author- 
ess, the questio verata fully put to rest. Nothing of 
the kind. He quotes them from Schindler with 
Schindler’s remarks upon them, to which he gives 
his assent. As to the letters of Beethoven to Bettine, 
he has not even done that lady the justice to give 
them as she has printed them, but rests satisfied with 
a copy confessedly taken from the English transla- 
tion! Of these Marx says, ‘ These letters—one has 
not the right, perhaps, to declare them outright crea- 
tions of fancy; at all events, there is no judicial 
preof of this, no more than of their authenticity—if 
they are not imagined, they are certainly translated 
....from Beethoven into the Bettine speech. Never 
—compare all the letters and writings of Beethoven 
which are known with these Bettine epistles—never 
did Beethoven so write....If he wrote to Bettine, 
then she has poctized [iiberdichtet] his letters, and 
she has not done even this well; we have in them 
Beethoven as seen in the mirror Bettine.” He adds 
in a note, “In the highest degree girl-like and equally 
un-Beethoven-like are these constant repetitions : 
“liebe, liebste; liebe, liebe; liebe, gute; bald, 
bald’!” 

What docs Marx say to this beginning of a letter 
to Tiedge : ‘“Jeden Tag schwebte mir immer folgende 
Brief an Sie, Sie, Sie, immer vor”? Or to these 
repetitions from a series of notes written also from 
Toplitz in the summer of 1812? ‘ Lieben Sie wohl, 
liebe, gute A.” “Liebe, gute A., seit ich gestern.” 
ete. “ Scheint der Mond. ...so sehen Sie den klein 
sten, kleinsten aller Menschen bei sich,”’ ete. 

And so on this point Marx leaves us just as wise 
as we were before. There is a gentleman who can 
decide by a word as to the authenticity of these let- 
ters of Beethoven, since he originally furnished them 
for publication in the English translation of Schind- 
ler’s “ Biography.” We refer to Mr. Chorley, of the 
“London Atheneum.” Meanwhile we venture to 
give Marx’s opinion as much weight as we think it 
deserves, and continue to believe in the letters ; more 
especially because, as published by Bettine herself in 
1848, each is remarkable for certain peculiarly Beet- 
hoven-like abuses of punctuation, orthography, and 
capital letters, which carry more weight to our minds 
than the unsupported opinions of a dozen Professors 
Marx. 

Justice requires that we pass from merely biograph- 
ical topics, which are evidently not the forte of Pro- 
fessor Marx, to some of those upon which he has be- 
stowed far more space, and doubtless far more labor 
and pains, and upon which, in this work, he doubtless 
also rests his claim to our applause. 

On page 199 of Vol. I. begins a division of the 
work entitled by the author “ Chorische Werke.” In 
previous chapters, Beethoven’s pianoforte composi- 
tions—sonatas, trios, the quintet, etc., up to Op. 54, 
exclusive of the concertos for that instrument and or- 
chestra—have been treated. In this we have a very 
pleasing account of the gradual progress of the com- 
poser from the concerto to the full splendor of the 
grand symphony. 

“The composer Beethoven,” says Marx, ‘“ was, as 
we have seen, also a virtuoso. No one can be both, 
without feeling himself drawn to the composition of 
concertos. ‘These works then follow, and in close re- 
lation to the pianoforte compositions of Beethoven, 
with and without the accompaniment of solo instru- 
ments ; and to them others, which may just here be 
best brought under one general head for notice. 
From them we look directly upward to orchestral 
and symphonic works. ‘To all these we give the 
general name of ‘ choral’ works, for want of a bet- 
ter, a term which in fact belongs but to vocal music, 
and is exceedingly ill adapted to a part of the com- 
positions now under consideration. The term, how- 
ever, is used here as pointing at the significance of 
the orchestra to Beethoven.” 

Marx’s theory of Beethoven’s progress, taking 
continually bolder and loftier flights until he reaches 
the symphony, must necessarily be based upon the 
chronology of the works in question,—a basis which 
he adopts, but evidently, in the case of two or three 
of them, with some hesitation; yet the theory has 


-too great a charm for him to be lightly thrown aside. 


We will bring into a table the compositions which 
he is now considering, together with the dates of their 
composition, that we may obtain a clearer view of 
their bearings upon the point in question. 

Concerto in C for Pianoforte and Orchestra, op. 15. 1800. 
(See p. 38. 

Concerto in B flat, op. 19. 1801. 

Concerto in € minor, op. 87. Not dated. 

Six Quatuors for Bowed Instruments, op. 18. 
1801-2, but ‘* begun earlier ” 


Published in 





Quintet, op 29. 1802. 
Septet, op. 20. Not dated. 
Prometheus, Ballet, op. 43. 
Grand Symphony, op. 21. 
Grand Symphony, op. 36. 


Perforziod March 28, 1801. 
1799 or 1800 
Performed 1800. 

A glance at the dates in this table throws doubt 
upon the theory; the doubt is increased by the con- 
sideration that all these important works are, accord- 
ing to Marx, the labor of only three years! But let 
us turn back and collect into another table the piano- 
forte works which are also attributed to the same 
epoch. 

Pianoforte Trio, op. 11. 1799. 

Three Pianoforte Sonatas, op 10. 1799. 

Two do. do. op. 14. 1799. 

Adelaide, Song, op. 46. 1798 or ‘99. 

Sonata for Piano and Horn, op. 17. 1800. 

do. Pathétique, op. 18, 1800. 

Christus am Oelberg, Cantata, op. 85. 1800. 

Quintet, op. 16. 1801. 

Sonata, op. 22. 1802. 

do. op. 26. 1802. 
do. op. 28, 1802. 

From this list we have excluded works which 
Marx says were published (herausgegeben) during 
these years, selecting only those which he calls ‘ aus 
dem Jahre,”—belonging to such a year. 

Marx himself Vol. I. p. 246 et sey.) shows us that 
the works above-mentioned, dated 1802, belong to an 
earlier period; for in the “ first months” of that 
year Becthoven fell into a dangerous illness, which 
unfitted him for labor throughout the season. 

We have, then, as the labor of three years, three 
grand pianoforte concertos with orchestra, six string 
quartets, a quintet, a septet, a grand ballet, and two 
symphonies, for great works ; and for minor produc- 
tions,—by-play,—-nine pianoforte solo sonatas, one 
for pianoforte and horn, a pianoforte trio, a quintet, 
the “ Adelaide,” and the “ Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” a productiveness (and such a productive- 
ness!) not surpassed by Mozart or Handel in their 
best and most marvellous years. 

But these twenty-eight works, in fact, belong only 
in part to those three years. ‘The first concerto was 
finished before June, 1796; the second in Prague, 
1798; the third was performed late in the autumn of 
1800. <A performance of the first symphony is re- 
corded at least ten, of the second at least three months 
before that of the ballet. As this, the “Prometheus,” 
was written expressly for Vigano, the arranger of 
the action, it is not to be supposed that any great 
lapse of time took place between the execution 
of the order for and the production of the music. In 
fact, Marx has no authorities, beyond Lenz’s notices 
ef the publication of the works in the above lists, for 
the dates which he has given to them ; none whatever 
for placing the works of the first of our lists in that 
order; certainly none for placing Op. 37 before Op. 
18, Op. 29 before Op. 20, and Op. 43 before Op. 21 
and Op. 36. And yet, at the close of his remarks 
upon the septet, Op. 20, we read, “ Each of the com- 
positions here noticed ”’ (namely, those in the first list 
down to the septet) “is a step away from the piano- 
forte to the orchestra. In the midst of them appears 
the first (!) orchestral work since the chivalrous bal- 
let, to which the boy (7) Beethoven in former days 
gave being. It was again to be a ballet, “ Gli Uo- 
mini di Prometeo.’” © ‘Then follow remarks upon the 
ballet, closing thus: ‘On the ‘Prometheus’ he 
had tried the strength of his pinions; in the first 
symphony, ‘ Grande Sinfonie,’ Op. 21, he floated 
calmly upon them at those heights where the spirit of 
Mozart had rested.” 

No, Herr Professor Marx, your pretty fancy is 
without basis. Chronology, “the eye of History,” 
makes sad work of your theory. Pity that in your 
“researches”? you met not one of those lists of the 
Electoral Chapel at Bonn, which would have shown 
you that the young Beethoven learned to wield the 
orchestra in that best of all schools, the orchestra it- 
self! 

Three chapters of Book Second (Vol. I. pp. 239 
-307) are entitled “ Helden Weihe,” (Consecration 
of the Hero,) ‘Die Sinfonie Eroica und die ideale 
Musik,” (The Heroic Symphony and Ideal Mausic,) 
and “Die Znkunft vor dem Richterstuhl der Ver- 
gangenheit ” (The Future before the Judgment Seat 
of the Past). Save the first fourteen pages, which 
are given to Beethoven’s sickness in 1802, the testa- 
ment which he wrote at that time, and some remarks 
upon the “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” these 
chapters are devoted to the “ Heroic Symphony,” its 
history, its explanation, and a polemical discourse di- 
rected against the views of Wagner, Berlioz, Oulibi- 
chef, and others. 

The circumstances under which this remarkable 
work was written, the history af its origin and com- 
pletion, are so clearly related by Ries and Schindler, 
that it seems hardly possible to make any great b'un- 
der in repeating them. Marx has, however, a very 
happy talent for getting out of the path, even when 
it lies directly before him. 
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“ When, therefore, Bernadotte,” says he, ‘“ at that 
time French Ambassador at Vienna, and sharer in 
the admiration which the Lichnowskis and others of 
high rank felt for Beethoven, proposed to him to 
pay his homage to the hero [Napoleon] in a grand in- 
strumental work, he found the artist in the best dispo- 
sition thereto; perhaps sach thoughts had already 
occurred to his mind. In the year 1802, in autumn, 
he put his hand already to the work, began first in 
the following year earnestly to labor upon it, and, 
with many interruptions, and the production of vari- 
ous compositions in the mean time, completed it in 
1804.” 

From this passage, and from remarks in connection 
with it, it is clear that Professor Marx supposes Ber- 
nadotte to have been in Vienna in 1802-3, and to 
have ordered this symphony of Beethoven. Schind- 
ler’s words, when speaking of his conversation with 
the composer in 1823, on this topic are, “‘ Beethoven 
erinnerte sich lebhaft, dass Bernadotte wirklich zuerst 
die Idee zur Sinfonie Eroica in ihm rege gemacht 
hat ” (Beethoven remembered distinctly that it really 
was Bernadotte who first awakened in him the idea 
of the “ Heroic Symphony”). On turning to the ar- 
ticle on Bernadotte in the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” 
we find that the period of his embassy embraced but 
a few months of the year 1798. 

It seems to us a very suggestive and important 
fact toward the comprehension of Beethoven’s design 
in this work, that the conception of it had been float- 
ing before his mind and slowly assuming definite 
form during the space of four years, before he put 
hand to the composition, Six years passed from the 
date of its conception before H lay complete upon 
the table, with the single word ‘ Bonaparte ” in 
large letters at the top of the title-page, and “ L. 
Beethoven ” at the bottom, with nothing between. 
And what, according to Marx, is this product of so 
much study and labor? A musical description of a 
battle ; a funeral march to the memory of the fallen ; 
the gathering of the armies for their homeward 
march ; a description of the blessings of peace. 
most lame and impotent interpretation! Marx some- 
were says, that Beethoven never wrought twice upon 
the same idea; hence the funeral march of the Sym- 
phony cannot have been originally intended in honor 
of a hero,—we agree with him so far,--for this task 
he had once already accomplished in the Sonata, Op. 
26. But then, if the first movement of the Sympho- 
ny be a battle-piece, how came its author to compose 
another, and one so entirely different, in I812? 

How any one, with the recollection of Beethoven’s 
fondness for describing character in music, even in 
youth upon the pianoforte,—with the “ Coriolanus 
Overture ” before him, and the **Wellington’s Victo- 
ry at Vittoria” at hand,—and, above all, with any 
knowledge of the composer's love for the universal, 
the all-embracing, and his contempt for minute musi- 
cal painting, as shown by his sarcasms upon passages 
in Haydn's ‘ Creation,’’—can suppose the first move- 
ment of the “ Heroic Symphony ” to be in the main 
intended as a battle-picture, passes our comprehen- 
sion. It may be so. It 1s but a matter of opinion. 
We have nothing from Beethoven himself upon the 
point, unless we may suppose, that, when, four years 
ater, he printed upon the programme, at tiie first per- 
formance of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” “ Rather 
the expression of feeling than musical painting,” he 
was guarding against a mistake which had been made 
as to the intent of the “ Eroica.” 

We have no space to waste in following Marx, 
either through his exposition of his battle theory, his 
explanations of the other movements of the Symph- 
ony, or his polemics against previous writers. His 
programme seems to us little, if at all, better than 
those which he controverts. Instead of this, we ven- 
ture to offer our own to the reader’s common sense, 
which, if it does not satisfy, at least shows that Marx 
has not put the question forever at rest. 

“Rather the expression of feeling than musical 
painting’ seems to us a key to the understanding of 
this, as well as of the “ Pastoral Symphony.”” Mere 
musical painting, and the composition of works to 
order—as is proved by the “Wellington’s Victory,” 
the “‘ Coriolanus Overture,” the music to “ Prome- 
theus,” to the “ Ruins of Athens,” the “ Glorreiche 
Augenblick,” to say nothing of minor works, such as 
the First and Second Concertos, the Horn Sonata, 
ete.,—Beethoven could and did despatch with ex- 
treme rapidity ; bat works of a different order, for 
which he could take his own time, and which were 
to be the expression of the grand feelings of his own 
great heart,—the composition of these was no light 
holiday-task. He could “ make music” with al] ease 
and rapidity ; and had this been his aim, the extreme 
productiveness of the first years in Vienna shows 
that he might, perhaps, have rivalled Father Haydn 
himself in the number of his instremental composi- 
tions. His difficulty was not in writing music, bat in 








mastering the poetic conception, and finding that 
tone-speech which should express in epic progress, 
yet in obedience to the laws of musical form, the 
emotions, feelings, sentiments to be depicted. Hence 
the great length of time during which many of his 
works were subjects of meditation and study. Hence 
the six years which elapsed between the conception 
and completion of the “ Heroic Symphony.” 

Beethoven passed his youth near the borders of 
France, under a government which allowed a repub- 
lican personal freedom to its subjects. He was him- 
self a strong republican, and old enough, when the 
crushed people over the border at length arose in 
their terrible energy against the King, to sympathize 
with them in their woe, perhaps in their vengeance. 
What to us is the horrible history of those years was 
to him the exciting news of the day; and it is not 
difficult to imagine the changes of feeling with which 
he would follow the political changes in France, the 
hopes of humanity now apparently lost in the gloom 
of the Reign of Terror, and now the rising of the 
day-star, precursor of a glorious day of republican 
freedom, in the marvellous successes of the cool, de- 
termined, energetic, stoical young conqueror of Italy, 
living, when Bernadotte fired his imagination by his 
descriptions of him, with his wife, the widow of 
Beauharnais, in a small house in an obscure street of 
the capital. 

To us, then, the first movement of the “ Heroic 
Symphony ” is a study of character. In the “ Cori- 
olanus Overture ’’ we have one side of a hero de- 
picted : here we see him in all his aspects ; we behold 
him in sorrow and in jov, in weakness and in 
strength, in the strnggle and in victory,—overcoming 
opposition, and reducing all elements of discord to 
harmony and order by the force of his energetic will. 
It may be either a description of Napoleon, as Beet- 
hoven at that time understood his character,—we are 
inclined to this opinion,—or it may be a more general 

icture of a hero, to which the carcer of Napoleon 
ad furnished but the original conception. The sec- 
ond movement is to us the wail of a nation ground 
to the dust by the iron heel of despotism,—France 
under the old reqgime,—France in the Reign of Ter- 
ror,—France needing, as few nations have needed, 
the advent of a hero. The scherzo, with its trio, is 
not a form for minute painting of how the hero comes 
and saves ; nor is this necessary; it has heen suffic- 
iently indicated in the first movement. We hear in 
it the awakening to new life, from the first whispers 
of hope, uttered mysteriously and with trembling 
lips, to the bright and cheering expression of a na- 
tion’s jov,—not loudly and boisterously,—( Beethoven 
never gives such a language to the depths of happi- 
ness,)—in the exquisite passage for the horns in the 
trio. We agree with Marx in feeling the finale to be 
a picture of the blessings of that peace and quiet 
which the hero once more restores,—but peace and 
quict where liberty and law, justice and order reign. 

One fact in relation to the finale of this symphony 
has caused Professor Marx no little trouble. The 
mavement isa theme and variations, with a fague, 
and was published by Beethoven as a “ Theme and 
Variations for the Pianoforte,” Op. 35, dedicated to 
Moritz Lichnowsky. The theme is from the finale 
of the “Prometheus.” Now what could induce 
Beethoven to make this use of so important a work, 
as such a finale to such a symphony, is to our Pro- 
fessor a puzzle. It troubles him on page 70, (Vol. 
I.,) again on page 212, and finally on page 274. 
The same theme three times emploved—he may say 
four, for it is one of the six “ Contredanses ”’ by 
Beethoven, which appeared about that time,—and 
the third time so emploved! Lenz happens to have 
overlooked the fact,—and so has Marx,—that the 
Variations for the Pianoforte, Op. 35, were advertised 
in the “ Leipziger Musikalische Zeitane,” already in 
November, 1803. How long Beethoven had kept 
them by him, how long it had taken them to make 
the then slow journey from Vienna to Leipzig, to be 
engraved, corrected, and made ready for sale, we are 
not informed. A very simple theory will account 
for all the phenomena in this case. 

A very beautiful theme in the finale of “ Prome- 
theus” is admired. Beethoven composes variations 
upon it, and, to render it more worthy of his friend 
Lichnowsky, adds the fague. The work becomes a 
favorite, and the theme being originally descriptive 
of the happiness of man in a state of culture and re- 
finement, he decides to arrange it for orchestra, and 
give it a place in the new symphony. How if Lich- 
nowsky proposed it ? 

A large proportion of the three chapters under 
consideration, as indeed, of many others, is directed 
against Oulibichef,—“ Oulibichef-Thersites,” as he 
names him in the Table of Contents. The very dif- 
ferent manner in which he treats this gentleman, 
throughout his work, from that in which he speaks of 
Berlioz, Wagner, Lenz, is striking ; but Oulibichef 











| is dead, and cannot reply. Some of the Russian’s 


contrapuntal objections to the “‘ Heroic Symphony ” 
are well answered; but, as we are satisfied with the 
poetic explanation of the work by neither, we must 
confess, that, after the crystalline clearness of Ouli- 
bichef, the muddy wordiness of Marx is not to edi- 
fication. 

We turn now to the chapters devoted to the opera 
“ Leonore,” afterwards “ Fidelio,”—one of the most 
interesting topics in Beethoven’s musical history. 
Here, at length, we do find something beyond what 
Ries and Schindler have recorded,—-no longer the close 
coincidence in matters of fact with Lenz; indeed, the 
account of the changes made in transforming the 
three-act ‘“ Leonore” into the two-act “ Fidelio ” 
we consider the best piece of historic writing in the 
volumes, the one which gives us the greatest number 
of new facts, and most clearly and chronologically 
arranged. It is really quite unfortunate for Profes- 
sor Marx, that Professor Otto Jahn of Bonn gave 
us, some years since, in his preface to the Leipzig 
edition of ‘‘ Leonore,”’ precisely the same facts, from 
precisely the same sources, and in some cases, we had 
almost said, in precisely the same words. The 
“ coincidence ” here is striking, as we cannot sup- 
pose Marx ever saw Jahn’s publication, since he 
makes no reference to it. In the errors with which 
Marx spices his narrative occasionally, the coinci- 
dence ceases. Here are some instances. According 
to Marx, one reason of the ill success of the opera at 
Vienna, in 1805-6, was the popularity of that upon 
the same subject by Paer. The Viennese first heard 
the latter in 1809. Again, at the first production of 
the “ Fidelio,” in 1814, Marx says, the Leonore 
Overture No. 3 was played because that in E flat was 
not finished. Sevfried says expressly, the overture 
to the “ Ruins of Athens.” Marx speaks of the 
proposals made to Beethoven in 1823 to compose the 
“ Melusine,” and still another text, and so speaks as 
to leave the impression, that, from the “ fall of the 
opera” in 1806, the composer had purposely kept 
aloof from the stage. Does the Professor know no- 
thing of Beethoven’s application in 1807 to the The- 
ater-Direktion of the imperial playhouses, to be em- 
ployed as regular operatic composer ? of the opera 
“ Romulus?” of his cortuhpeadinte with Koerner, 
Rellstab, and still others 2? It appears not. 

We must close our article somewhere ; it is already; 
perhaps, too long; we add, therefore, but a general 
remark or two. 

To many readers Marx’s discussions of Beethoven’s 
last works will be found of interest and value, though 
written in that turgid, vagne, confused style, “‘ words, 
words, words,” which the Germans denominate by 
the expressive term, Geschwatz. This is especiall 
the case with his essays upon the great “ Missa Sol- 
emnis,” and the “ Ninth Symphony.” 

We cannot rise from the perusal of this “Life of 
Reethoven ” without fecling something akin to in- 
dignation. Were it a possible supposition, we should 
imagine it to be a thing manufactared to sell, and, 
indeed, in some such manner as this: The labors of 
Lenz taken, without acknowledgment, for the skeleton 
of the work ; Wegeler, Ries, Schindler, and Seyfried 
at hand for citations, where Lenz fails to give more 
than a reference ; Oulibichef on the table to supply 
topics for polemical discussion; a few periodicals 
and papers, which have come accidentally imto his 
possession, to afford here and there an anecdote or a 
letter; the works of Professor A. B. Marx supply- 
ing the necessary authorities upon points in musical 
science. As for any original research, that is ont of 
the question. Why stop to verify a fact, to decide a 
disputed point, to search out new matter? The 
market waits, the publisher presses, so, hurry-skurry, 
away we go, and the book is done! Seriously, sach 
a book, from one with such opportanities at com- 
mand, is a disgrace to the institution in which its 
anthor occupies the station of Professor. 

When Schindler wrote, Johann van Beethoven, the 
brother, and Carl van Beethoven, the nephew, were 
still alive, and feelings of delicacy led him to do lit- 
tle more than hint at those domestic and family rela- 
tions and sorrows which for several years rendered 
the great composer much of the time unfit for labor, 
and which at last brought him to the grave. When 

Marx wrote, all had passed away, who could be 
wounded by a plain statement of the facts in the case. 
Until we have such a statement, none but he who has 
gone through the labor of studying the original au- 
thorities, as they exist in Berlin, can know the real 
greatness, perhaps also the weaknesses, of Beethoven 
in those last years. None can know how his heart 
was torn, how he poured out, concentrated all the 
love of his great heart upon his adopted son, but to 
learn “ how sharper than the serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child.” Nothing of all this im 
Marx. He quotes Schindler, and therewith enough. 

Long as this article has become, we have referred 
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to but the more important of the passages which in 
reading we marked for comment; enough, however, 
we judge, to show that the biography of Ludwig van 
Beethoven still remains to be written. 





The New Singers. 
FREZZOLINI—FaBpsRi—Miss WISSLER. 
(From the Tribune.) 

The Winter Garden—or, in other words, the Spring 
Opera-House—appears to be made for Madame Frez- 
zolini, and Madame Frezzolini for the Winter Garden. 
Within its graceful and sonorous lesser circles there 
has been given a memorable entertainment in the 
production of the opera of Lucrezia Borgia, Madame 
Frezzolini administering the dulcet decoctions of 
music and arsenic. All that Rossini and Donizetti 
and Verdi have said of Madame Frezzolini and her 
poetic style, will be found to be true in seeing this 
oy eae We do not claim for her the voice she 

ad fifteen years back. But she is a great artist— 
with the great traditions of Italian singing—traditions 
established betore it was found politic to spoil good 
and sustain bad voices by two cornets and three 
trombones playing in unison with it—the traditions of 
style which came down from classic heroisms, from 
the divine Greeks—without which we would be a 
compound of sniffle and angle, devoid of grace or 
menners—of a style which personates the entire ar- 
tist, in dress, port, action, gesture, as well as in re- 
fined pronunciation of language and of sympathetic 
musical utterance. The genius of Italy lies in cir- 
cles. What distinguishes her painting as well as 
music is this line of grace. The transcendental 
analogies, about which yet nothing has been written, 
show that Italian grace is a unit of all things. The 
poetry is half music, and so the composer has but 
half duty to perform. The very structure of the 
verse forbids the jagged, halting, which some other 
languages incite to music. When an artist is educat- 
ed up to the point of giving this verse and this music, 
has an aristocratic bearing necessary to lyrical rep- 
resentation—and now that Madame Rachel is dead— 
is the best dressed woman on the stage—there ensues 
an entertainment worth seeing and listening to—one 
which we can speak of positively, though the voice— 
as in the case of Ronconi—is not in its first youth. 

To represent an historical duchess is no joke. The 
artist must look one to begin with. So does Madame 
Frezzolini. Her bearing is superb. In that regard 
she has no equal on the lyrical stage, and we ques- 
tion if on any stage, It has no pretense, no swag- 

r—and the new rich woman'can swagger as well as 
the man—but it has the inherent breadth and style of 
unconscious good breeding and nobility. This is one 
phase of her acting. Another is her exquisite deli- 
cacy of poetic and musical phrasing. Every line is 
astudy. In these days when men are called com- 
posers, and critics praise them, who have not the 
first idea of vocal divisions and symmetries without 
which music is disheveled rubbish, when so-called 
artists, whether singers or public speakers, are turned 
out with eccalebion speed and sputter, it is satisfac- 
tory to find the perfect appreciation by the auditory 
of the great artist in question. The character of 
Lucrezia Borgia is the very best for Madame Frezz- 
olini. It is a pity she did not appear originally in 
it, but took that of La Sonnambula, which now is 
not her forte. 

On the same occasion at the Winter Garden there 
appeared an American debutante, a Philadelphia 
young lady, Miss Anna Wissler, as the contralto. 

t is an abominable breeches part, in which no woman 
can exhibit any divinity, but is simply out of place 
from first to last. Miss Anna Wissler is a full, deep 
contralto voice, ranging from E below the line up for 
more than two octaves. This is, we believe, the sec- 
ond time she ever appeared on the stage. There is 
every reason to suppose that with the Italian method 
she already possesses, experience will place her in a 
superior position. « 

(From the Albion.) 

To return to Mme. Fabbri, who is the town talk : 
Her debut in “ Traviata” was unqualifiedly triumph- 
ant; she has since appeared in ‘‘ Ernani,” and the 
first enthusiastic impression has been more than jus- 
tified. What are her especial merits? These ;—she 
can sing better than any purely dramatic artist who 
has ever been to this country, and her voice is equal 
to any six of her predecessors. It is of astonishing 
volume, and the rarest quality. Her conception of a 
character, too, displays marked originality. In the 
“Traviata” she was different to any one else that 
we have seen in the same part. Without purposely 
avoiding the excellencies of Gazzaniga she more 
than equals them. To speak briefly and clearly, she 
is not only a remarkable singer, but an astonishing 
actress. The last act of the opera to which we have 





referred, has never been interpreted with so much 
pathetic earnestness. It was asad and tender picture 
of the regrets and dying yearnings of a human crea- 
ture conscious of a mis-spent life. 

Madame Fabbri’s voice is a pure soprano, partic- 
ularly rich in the upper part, and somewhat less opu- 
lent in the lower. She has special vocal excellencies, 
such as the trill or shake; the clear execution of the 
ascending scale, and the knowledge of how to use 
the mezzo-voce. Facility is not a characteristic of a 
purely dramatic voice ; emphasis and overwhelming 
power take its place. Madame Fabbri, who belongs 
entirely to the new school, is nevertheless remarkable 
for her facility. She has more than sufficient for its 
reqnirements, and her triumphs will undoubtedly 
extend to many works which are now regarded as 
owe | lyrical. In the first act of “ Ernani” on 

onday, she created a perfect furore, and in the third 
her voice rolled out in such magnificent volumes that 
after being called out twiee, the finale had to be re- 
peated. 


On Wednesday Mr. Maretzek produced the some- 
what familiar opera of “ Lucrezia Borgia,’ and in- 
fused into it new life by an extremely effective distri- 
bution of the parts. Mad. Frezzolini was the hero- 
ine; Signor Errani the Gennaro, Miss Anna Wissler 
the Orsino, and Signor Gassier the Alphonso. Re- 
garded simply as a reputation, Mad. Frezzolini is 
decidedly one of the best now before the public. 
Rossini wrote extatically about her powers, and Verdi 
showed his appreciation of them by composing the 
part of Zeonore in the ‘‘ Trovatore ” expressly for 
their illustration. An objection to be urged success- 
fully against Mad. Frezzolini must be based not on 
the question of reputation, but simply on the broad 
and universal grounds of voice. Much of the former 
splendor remains, but Mad. Frezzolini’s organ no 
longer responds to the fervid impetuosities of dramatic 
art. Although still beautiful in quality, it is weak, 
especially in the lower register, where the best mod- 
ern effects are now made. When we have said this 
(and even to cold criticism it is an ungrateful task) 
the worst is told. In every other point of view her 
reputation is as deserved now as it was ten years ago. 
She is so thoroughly and essentially an artist, that it 
is impossible for any one familiar with the secrets of 
the prison house to refrain from a burst of enthusiasm 
at the repeated feats of skill which, with careless 
grace, she performs. The Winter Garden being bet- 
ter adapted to her present powers than the Academy 
of Music, we notice an improvement in all that per- 
tains to success ; moreover, we are informed that the 
lady was sick when she appeared in Fourteenth 
Street, and is now well. Certainly her psrformance 
on Wednesday was better than any preceding one in 
our recollection. All the slow movements were 
superbly sung, with a delicacy of phrasing, and a 
nicety of emphasis, which left nothing to be desired. 

Errani, of whom we have already spoken, was very 
good in this opera, and justified the high approbation 
expressed of him in the Havana papers. 

The principal interest of the cast attached, of 
course, to Miss Wissler, who was not only a debu- 
tante but an American. Considering the latter cir- 
cumstance, her reception was cold and distrustful ; 
but, as the lady ultimately obtained a decided success, 
this circumstance will probably not disturb, but tend 
rather to brighten the pleasures of her triumph. We 
do not often hear a voice like Miss Wissler’s—so full, 
so rich, and so distinct in character and color. The 
pure contralto voice like the baritone, is “ trained 
up ” so much in these days that it has become lost in 
the indistinguishable mazes of the mezzo-soprano. 
Alboni was unquestionably the purest contralto we 
have had in America, as she was the greatest artist. 
With the exception of this superb singer we can re- 
member no one who could boast of the voice of Miss 
Wissler—which is magnificent, both in quantity and 
quality. The lady’s debut in the part of Orsino was 
naturally a success, but it did not by any means ex- 
hibit her full capabilities. She will, we are persuaded, 
be heard to much greater advantage at the Matinée 
to-day. A first night with its hopes and fears, is a 
fierce ordeal for any one to pass through; doubly so 
for a young woman who sings for the first time before 
a strange audience and in a strange language. Miss 
Wissler appears to be a good artist, and already pos- 
sesses much facility of execution. The compass of 
her voice does not appear to be great, and is limited 
in the upper part—stopping at G for practical pur- 
poses; in the lower it is remarkably full and equal. 
She has of course much to learn as a singer; and as 
an actress she has but taken her first lesson. All 
that she needs to know can be acquired easily under 
the manager with whom she is now engaged, and 
then we shall undoubtedly have to speak of one of 
the greatest of living contralti. 





Musical Correspondence. 


k 

New York, Aprit 23.—The opera war continues. 
During the past week the Academy of Music has re- 
lied entirely on the attractions of Miss Parti, giving 
on Monday Lucia, and on Wednesday Sonnambula. 
Friday evening there was no opera. 

The way of it was this. A month ago one Sig- 
nora Banti,a very beautiful prima donna as to 
looks, (though as to musical ability I cannot say,) 
arrived here on her way from Lima to Paris. She 
was engaged by Muzio to sing once at least, and if 
she pleased the public, she was to receive further en- 
gagements. Under these circumstances Banti await- 
ed her debut. But it was postponed from day to 
day till last Friday night, when she was annonnced for 
Norma. Madame Straxkoscu was sick however, 
and the opera was changed to Ernani, but in the 
evening the tenor MaccaFerRi was taken sick, and 
the Signora declining to sing with Scoxa, the house 
was closed, arid numerous people went away in dis- 
gust. 

But this was not all. Bills were posted announc- 
ing the indisposition of Signora Banti, as the cause 
of the disappointment. This aroused the ire of the 
lady’s husband, and cards were published in the pa- 
pers next day stating that Signora Banti was not 
indisposed, but was ready and willing to sing. 

This Signora Banti is a native of Bologna, about 
twenty-three years old, and of an elegant stage pres- 
ence. She isa pupil of the favorite tenor Savi, 
who is now living in domestic repose at Bologna. 

Ullmann announces for this week Patti in Puri- 
tani and Martha, with ApELAIDE Prattuirs in the 
latter opera. He has in rehearsal Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses 
in Egypt.” 

MaretzeExk in the meantime has made several 
hits. His new prima donna, Fapsrt, turns out to 
be a sensation singer with a powerful voice, enormous 
dramatic intensity and fair execution. But she is 
neither young nor pretty. She sang the other night 
in Ernani with Sticewt, and made a great hit. In 
the second act her dress caught on fire from the foot- 
lights ; but Stigelli extinguished it, and Fabbri with 
amazing presence of mind went on singing as though 
nothing had happened. Fabbri and Stigelli have 
since sung in Flotow’s Alessandro Stradella, which 
was given in German to an immense and Teutonic 
audience. 

Last Wednesday evening, we had a treat in the re- 
turn to the stage of Frezzouint, who sang in Lu- 
crezia. Her voice is much decayed, but she is such 
a consummate artist, sach a noble actress, and so 
majestic in every form and gesture, that her perform- 
ance was a splendid byric treat—such as has been but 
seldom offered to our operatic public. Max Mar- 
etzek says of her: ‘ Frezzolini is the greatest artiste 
ever heard in this country. You say she has no voice. 
I know she is but a ruin, yet we goto Athens and 
Rome to see ruins, and acknowledge them to be 
greater than all our modern architecture.” 

In my opinion, Frezzolini is a more satisfactory 
and enjoyable lyric singer than any of the loud-voiced 
sopranos that are now so popular. Gazzaniga, Cor- 
tesi, Fabbri are all good, but one act sung and acted 
by Frezzolini is better than a whole opera by any of 
those just named. 

The sixth concert of chamber music takes place 
Tuesday evening at GotpBEcK’s Hall, with the fol- 
lowing programme : 





1. Trio in D minor, Op. 49. .... 0.62 ecee cece eeeee Mendelssohn 
Miss Pauline Eichberg, Messrs. Doehler and Brannes. 
2. Romance from ‘ Louisa Miller”. ........eseeeeeeeee Verdi 


Mr. W. H. Cooke. 
8. L’Illusion, Fantasie sur ‘“‘ Norma” (Flute)..... Fuerstenau 


F. J. Eben. 
4. Ballade in A flat, Op. 47.........scceeeseeseeeeees Chopin 
Miss Pauline Eichberg. 
Ge IT I oo ois i os'a. a dc cnet ies escciccessaeee Saar 
William Saar. 
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6. ‘‘Thou’st stole my heart away ;” Ballad............ Cooke 
W. H. Cooke. 
7. Rondo, (Op. porth.) for 2 pianos. .........seeeeeeee Chopin 


8. B. Mills and William Saar. 
The last Philharmonic Concert takes place on 
Saturday night ; Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony being 
the great feature. TROVATOR. 


New. Yorx, Aprit 23.— We are almost over- 
whelmed with music, good music, and well interpre- 
ted, at the present time. Two opera troupes of 
equal attraction, and no end to the concerts. The 
past week brought us two of the latter that were 
charming — that of the Chamber Concert Union, and 
Mason’s third. At the first Mr. GoLpBEcK played 
a Trio, No. 2. of his own, which, at first hearing, 
was not as attractive as his first Trio, which we 
heard several times some years ago. Still, he is evi- 
dently an aspiring artist, and his works are full of 
ideas, though not always the most original ones. 
His playing, too, in this piece as well as a Rhapsodie 
of Liszt, was very fine. Mr. Dornier inaugurated 
a new violin — new in looks and decidedly new in 
tone — by playing a fantasia of Vieuxtemps. The 
young artist evidently took the greatest pains, but the 
crudeness of his instrument did not permit him to do 
himself justice. Mr. Saar and Mr. Brannes gave 
us three little pieces “im Volkston”’ by Schumann, 
for piano and violoncello, which seemed rather insig- 
nificant. The chief feature of the evening was the 
appearance of Signor StigEeL11, who was in excel- 
lent voice and mood, and sang as if he gave himself 
up entirely to the charm of the snug little hall and 
small though appreciative audience. He sang, as the 
programme announced, two of his own compositions, 
the “Tear” and “ Isolina,” both of the higher (not of 
the highest) order of modern songs ; but the real enjoy- 
ment came when, in answer to vehement encores, he 
substituted the “ Poet ” and the “ Fisher Maiden ” of 
Schubert. Never before have these been sung in this 
country as he sang them. They made one long for 
the privilege of listening to Schubert’s songs from 
him for jast one whole evening. 

And while upon this subject, i. e., Signor Stigelli, 
let me tell you of the new laurels he won by his rep- 
resentation of Stradella on Friday night. Contrary 
to the gloomy predictions of “ Trovator,” this opera 
proved a greater attraction to “our Teutonic popula- 
tion ” than lager-beer and Hoym’s theatre, and they 
had turned ont in numbers sufficient to produce the 
largest audience that Maretzck’s opera has yet drawn. 
Great, but good-natured disappointment was manifes- 
ted when it was announced that Sig. Stigelli was 
suffering from a severe cold, but would nevertheless 
do his best to sing, and only craved the indulgence of 
the public. That this was no mere excuse, was pain- 
fully apparent at the commencement of the opera ; 
but the artist managed his voice so skilfully, that be- 
fore the third act, one had forgotten that any apology 
had been needed. The part is a fatiguing one, as 
there is much to do, and something most of the time ; 
but instead of seeming worn out, the singer appeared 
only to have rubbed off the rast as he warmed up, 
and in the last scene he really surpassed himself. 

Fannrt is fast becoming a general favorite — her 
voice is uncommonly fine, and her acting so thor- 
oughly artistic, that it makes one forget some slight 
deficiencies in her manner of singing. She seemed 
to enjoy her German part thoroughly, and though it 
does not admit of any very vivid action, she threw 
so much light and shade into it by her singing, her 
gestures, play of feature, etc., that she made the very 
most of it, and appeared quite charming. Her exte- 
rior, at first glance, is not prepossessing, her figure 
stout and heavy, and her face very plain ; but she is 
never awkward in her movements, and her features 
are so mobile, so full of life and expression, that you 
soon find them more interesting and attractive than 
the most faultless outline could make them. The 
opera was, on the whole, well given. The other solo 








parts, the two robbers and the guardian, were in the 
hands of Messrs. MuELLER, Quint and WEINLICH, 
who all did their best, though they are by no means 
first-rate singers. The first two were particularly 
good in their first duet, into which they infused all 
due humor and spirit, thus making it irresistibiy 
comic. 

On Saturday night we listened with the greatest 
fleasure to Mason & Tnomas’ delightful Soirée. 
The choice of instrumental pieces was unexceptiona- 
ble, and they were, for the most part, admirably 
played. Only in one passage in the Quintet, I 
think, did Mr. Thomas’ violin sound rather harsh. 
The concert commenced with Schumann’s Quartet 
in A major, op. 41 ; next came the Trio in C minor, 
op. 66, by Mendelssohn ; and lastly, Beethoven’s ex- 
quisite Quintet, op. 29. These were separated by a 
couple of vocal numbers by Mrs. Mozart, of whom 
I need hardly tell you that she has a beautiful voice, 
but not much method. Her choice was hardly fortu- 
nate; “O mio Fernando” did not suit the occasion 
as well as many other compositions of like character 
might have done; and “ When the Swallows home- 
ward fly,” though very advantageous to the singer’s 
voice, and a sweet melody, is entirely too hacknied to 
be sung at any public concert of the present day. 
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Music IN THIs Numper.—Continuation of Opera, Der 
Freyschiitz, piano-forte arrangement. 


aay ain 

Extsrk Poiko’s Musicat Sketcurs.—We 
have not, asa general thing, much partiality for 
romantic tales and fictions dressed up out of in- 
cidents (not always authentic) in the lives of 
great composers. Indeed we have for the most 
part little patience with such trash, and stand al- 
ready editorially committed against the introduc- 
tion of such into our columns, as being calculated 
to deceive, or to convey namby-pamby, sentiment- 
al and absurd impressions of the lives and char- 
acters of great and simple men. But there may 
be exceptions; nor is literal truth of history al- 
ways essential to that more inward moral truth, 
the truth of mind and character, which may be 
conveyed through an imaginary picture or tissue 
of incidents and conversations. It all depends 
upon whether the romancer can do it well; can 
sieze the spirit of his subject, and reproduce, if 
not the literal facts, at least the character from 
history that is to figure for a brief spell on his 
little stage. And we do not see why it is not 
quite legitimate to use the salient commonly re- 
ported traits or incidents of such lives as Gluck 
or Becthoven, for the nuclei of such little fictions 
as would in any case be worth the reading from 
their geniality and cleverness. 

The little pieces which we have given lately, 
translated by Miss Raymond, from the German 
of Elise Polko (whether the name be any more 
real than her stories we know not), have seemed 
to us to fall within these conditions. They are 
not works of genius, to be sure; not very re- 
markable perhaps in any way. But they are 
clever; they are readable; they sct forth the 
lives of some of the great masters, singers, artists, 
in an instructive and for the most part true light; 
preaching by example some of the truths of Art; 
holding up the true, the high, the noble as more 
worth and more attractive than the glittering 
shams of a to-day’s success. It is understood 
that they are fancy pieces, and hence no one 
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| will look to them for biographical authority. Our 


friend the “ Diarist,” with that terrible memory 
ot his, no doubt could riddle them full of holes— 
historical flaws, anachronisms, and what not. 
But take them for what they are, and are they 
not pleasant, and not altogether unprofitable 
reading? That which we print to-day, wili be 
read with peculiar interest, after the reminiscences 
which have been called out by the decease of 
Mme. ScuroEDER-DEVRIENT. 





Concerts. 

Orto ‘Dreset.—This gentleman, who has 
more of the artist in him, and more perhaps of 
what may fairly be called genius, than any of 
our resident musicians, has greatly tantalized those 
who knew this fact by his equally well-known 
insuperable aversion—almost Chopin-like—to 
playing in public. Yet on Friday evening of 
last week, he so far yielded to the desires of 
many of the good people of Cambridge, as to 
give aconcert in Lyceum Hall, almost beneath 
the venerable elms of Harvard University. 
Classical Cambridge, by the way, should have a 
better hall for concerts; naturally one would 
imagine Cambridge one of the chosen haunts of 
chamber music, and of all music that goes by the 
name of classical. 

As it was, there were some four hundred peo- 
ple collected, filling the room almost completely ; 
and it was an audience to inspire an artist, con- 
taining as it did the President and many of the 
Professors of the College, with their families, with 
most of the cultivated society of Cambridge and 
a numerous delegation from Boston. We are 
the more moved to note the fact, in the hope that 
it may prove the forerunner of many such occa- 
sions henceforth in the old University suburb. 
There should be stated provision for this branch 
of culture there, with a good music hall, as well 
as noble libraries, museums and observatories. 
And we know of no artist who could make peri- 
odical, or at least occasional, visits to such a place 
with more inspiring influence than Mr. Dreser, 
and of no body of the “sons of harmony ” who 
could accompany him with greater certainty of 
welcome than our German OrpHEUS GLEE 
Crus. At least so it proved on this occasion. 
—The programme was singularly appropriate 
and choice. 


ee OTe Mendelssohn 
oer ee Mendelssohn 
b. Hungarian March................ Schubert 

8. Four-Part Songs: a In der Ferne............ Robert Franz 
b. Rheinwein Lied. ......... Robert Franz 

4. Plane Belo. Rondo, Gp. UG. 0000 cctsecccccevcsecos Chopin 
5. Chorus from Antigone. .... 202 sceceesecrcece Mendelssohn 
6. Piano Solos. a. Gondoliera. ..........000 000s Mendelssohn 
B.D n0s sins geawncecensees Mendelssohn 

7. Songs. a. Remembrance. .......0.seeeeeeeeee Robert Franz 
b. O welcome fair woods,.......+......Robert Franz 

8. Piano Solo. Polonaise, (A flat,)....g....sseeseeeee Chopin 
9. Chorus from Antigone. .....cseccseccsscevess Mendelssohn 


The three Greek choruses were certainly in 
place; they were greatly relished by the audi- 
ence, and especially by the genial President, late 
Greek professor, whose administration might well 
signalize itself by the production some day of an 
entire tragedy of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s 
noble music, by the students under his charge. 
His enjoyment would have been still more per- 
fect, no doubt, had the choruses been sung in 
Greek instead of German. The singing was 
admirable ; we know not when the Orpheus have 
acquitted themselves better ; and that in spite of 
the cavernous place into which half of them were 
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crowded and their voices shaded out of all pro- 
portion with the rest. It was pleasant to see 
some of our most scholarly Germans in’ the sing- 
ing ranks. The part-songs by Franz are among 
the best things of the kind ever written, not 
yielding the palm even to Mendelssohn, and they 
were sung with life and understanding. Mr. 
KREISSMANN, too, their leader, was very happy 
in his rendering of the two beautiful Franz 
songs. 

Mr. Dresel’s playing of the piano pieces excit- 
ed the greatest enthusiasm. The clearly con- 
trasted, singing quality of the two voices in the 
Mendelssohn Song-without-words (‘Duet ”) ; 
the fiery, persistent on-sweep of Schubert's 
“March” (Liszt’s arrangement?); the crisp 
delicacy of the fairy “ Scherzo ;” and above all, 
the dreamy, pure, poetic rendering of the “ Gon- 
dola Lied,” gave a rare variety of exquisite sen- 
sations. The larger pieces, by Chopin, were re- 
sponded to as such music seldom is when played 
before so many people. Being recalled, Mr. 
Dresel only increased the appetite by playing, or 
rather causing the instrument to sing, his own 
charming little “ Lullaby.” 





Cuitpren’s Festivayt.—Tremont Temple has 
been the scene, thrice over, during the past two 
weeks, of a crowded and interesting exhibition of 
choral training under the direction of Mr. Epwin 
Bruce. With four hundred masters and misses, the 
Bowdoin Street choir of seventy voices, the boys of 
the Church of the Advent, and good assistants in the 
solo department, and with a very good selection of 
operatic and popular music, he has furnished forth 
quite an enjoyable feast, which may serve at the 
same time as an encouraging landmark of the pro- 
gress made in “singing among the million,” under 
earnest, able teachers like himself. The chorus-sing- 
ing of the four hundred children was certainly mark- 
ed by a good deal of precision and of light and 


shade. Here is what was done : 
1. Prayer. From ‘“ Masaniello”’...............+.. Auber. 
By the children. 
3. Quartet. Lovely Night. ..........sccccccsens Chwatol. 


Messrs. Adams, Howard, Gilbert and Wright. 
Bi DO arts ent en.chetasdeeeue tucptae sha Cedi s ccbaeceecs 


Mr. Adams. 
4. Chorus. From ‘“ Lombardi’’.......... ences Verdi. 
By the children. 
5. Aria. From the ‘‘ Magic Flute”. ..........05+ Mozart. 
Mr. Wright. 
6. Trio. Magic Wove Scarf.........scseesecsess Barnett. 


Mrs. Heywood, Messrs. Adams and Wright. 


By boys from the Church of the Advent. 


8. Chorus. From “ Wm. Tell”...........ece00s Rossini. 
By the children. 
9. Cavatina. Anna Bolena................0085 Donizetti. 
Mrs. Heywood. 
10. Duet. From “Martha ”,..........ccccceeses Flotow. 
Messrs. Adams and Wright 
Nl. Chorus. From ‘ Moses in Egypt”..........- Rossini. 


By the children. 

SR IN Ties ss ass Sie cee acco eens cccecss eccwsus 
Mr. Baumbach. 

BR: TG his se iciiccceve cxisacsctcgscccccceuse’ . 
By the children. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

In the long review of Marx’s work on Beethoven, 
which we copy in this and last week’s number from 
the Atlantic Monthly, our readers will not be slow to 
recognize the hand of “ A. W. T.”’ Whether he do 
full justice to Marx or not, he certainly has made an 
interesting and a valuable article, and one which de- 
serves a permanent place in company with so much 
other interesting Beethoven matter in the volumes of 
this journal. The review was written in May, 1859, 
and was by press of matter crowded out of the At- 
lantic until now. What is said in it about Marx hay- 





ing furnished the sketch of his own life in Schilling’s 
Lexicon, is founded, we are assured, upon a printed 
statement signed by the editor of the Lexicon, Dr. 
Schilling himself. 

The Concert Season here in Boston seems to have 
come to a full stop. The Orpheus Glee Club have 
been regaling the ears of the suburbans in various 
quarters, as Jamaica Plain, Brookline, Newtonville, 
&c. Last evening two of their principal sweet sing- 
ers, the brothers ScHRAUBSTAEDTER, were to give a 
concert in the latter village, assisted by the Orpheus. 

Our MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CxUvB have reaped 
unqualified praises — if nothing more material — in 
their southern tour. On the way they stopped to 
treat the Worcester people to one hearing. Brinley 
Hall was filled, and everybody (‘‘ Stella” says) de- 
lighted, especially with the Andante to the Fifth 
Symphouy. Mrs. Lone sang Gluck’s Che faro, but 
her ballads appear to have been more appreciated. In 
Philadelphia they have played twice, and, after visit- 
ing Baltimore and Washington, were to return there 
and give a cheaper concert in the large Musical Fund 
Hall to-night. Here are the impressions of the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin: 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Boston, gave 
their first concert in Chickering’s Saloon, last eve- 
ning, and it is discreditable to Philadelphia taste, that 
the audience was small. Those that were present 
were delighted ; the performance was pronounced 
perfect, and we are quite sure that no stringed quin- 
tet equal to this has ever been heard in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Long sang in excellent style and was much ad- 
mired. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Boston, gave 
their second concert in Chickering’s Saloon, last eve- 
ning. They played Beethoven’s quintet in C, (op. 
29) ; an andante from a posthumous quartet of Schu- 
bert’s, and Mendelssohn’s first quintet in A, (op. 18). 
Each piece was played in perfect style, and was 
warmly applauded. Mr. Schultze played on the vio- 
lin a brilliant fantasie on themes from Lucrezia, by 
Sainton, and few solo players could have surpassed 
his performance. Mrs. Long has deservedly won the 
admiration of her hearers, as one of the best concert- 
singers in the country. 

Another Soirée took place in the early part of this 
month, at the close of a term, at the Mendelssohn 
Musical Institute, in Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Epwarp 
B. Ortver, the earnest principal of the institution, is 
very careful always that his pupils sing and play no 
trash; witness the following programme, in the exe- 
cution of which we are told that the young ladies 
surpassed all their previous efforts : 


1. Fantasie and Sonata, Op. 11............seeeee- Mozart. 
Misses A. F. Warner and E. C. Tombs. 
2. Das Standehen, (Serenade). ......... ébeeoned Sceubert. 
Miss M. A. Wilson. 
DB TR PN a 65s asec aids cessccvedvciocss Hummel. 


Miss H. A. Carson. 
4. Two-Part Song, Mai Gléckchen, (May Bells.) 


Misses Wilson and Warner. Mendelssohn. 
§. Illustrations Dramatiques. .......0..sseeeeeees Ascher. 
Miss A. F. Warner. 

6. Terzette, L’Esperance, (Hope). .......60seeeees Rossini. 
Misses Wilson, Warner and Toombs. 

7. CPR WIN, 5 os5-00 52 0a escnedusets quences Strauss. 
Misses Wilson, Carson and Warner. 

Grande Sinfonie Pastorale. ..........0.000e008 Beethoven. 


Misses M. A. Wilson and M. W. Merrill. 


* 
Music Abroad. 
Germany. 

Vienna.—Wagner’s Fliegender Hollander (Flying 
Dutchman) is to be brought out at the Kirntnerthor 
Theatre with the following cast: Hollander, Hr. 
Beck ; Dolland, Hr. Schmidt; Erick, Hr. Ander; 
cockswain, Hr. Mayerhofer ; Senta, Frau Dustmann; 
Martha, Fri. Sulzer. 

Leopold de Meyer gave a concert March 17, in the 
hall of the Geselischaft der Musikfreunde, with a 
formidable programme all his own ; to-wit ; 

1. Grand Nocturne romantique, dedicated, &c., composed by 
L. von Meyer, and performed on two pianos by Fri. Therese 
Fiby and the concert-giver. 

2. Grande Fantaisie originale, composed and performed by 
L. von Meyer. 

8. Lieder, sang by Fri. Frankenberg. 

4. Das Zaubermiirchen (the magic story), characteristic tone- 
picture, L. von Meyer. 

5. Declamation. 

6. a. La Mélancholie. 
fortune), L. von Meyer. 





b. Ein kind des Glicks (a child of 





7. Aria, sung by Fri. Frankenberg. a 

8. Grand Duo in motives from Robert le Diable, composed by 
L. von Meyer, for two pianos. 

The Italian Opera troupe, which opened on Easter 
Monday at the Theater an der Wien, consists of the 
following members: Prime donne: Mmes. La Grua, 
Lafon, Charton-Demeur; Contralto, Signora Tati ; 
tenori: Graziana, Sarti, Bianchi, Ballerini, Lanneri ; 
baritoni : Beneventano, Varesi, Fagotti; bassi: Ben- 
edetti, Rekitansky, Milesi, Macani ; buffo, Fioravanti. 
Between April 9 and the middle of June, 46 perform- 
ances will be given, and the following operas are 
promised : Don Juan, Siege of Corinth, Semiramide, 
Norma, Poliuto, Elisir d’ Amore, Crispino ela Comare 
(Ricci), and Traviata. Salvi is the impresario. 

At the Imperial Court Opera the pieces during the 
last week of March were: Monday, Leonore ; Tues- 
day, Diana von Solange; Wednesday, The Jewess ; 
Thursday, The Chimney sweep of London (ballet) ; 
Saturday, Trovatore. 

Clara Schumann and Hans von Biilow are both in 
Vienna giving concerts. Of Leopold de Meyer a 
Vienna paper of March 19, says: 

“He has lost nothing of the fire and energy of 
his delivery, nothing of the humor and freshness of 
his conception. His playing has still that elasticity 
and delicacy of touch, that wonderful fullness of 
tone, which have marked him as one of the foremost 
pianists. And he still holds his place in public favor. 
If we perceived any change in the artist, it was one 
for the better ; it is a certain shadow of wild earnest- 
ness which mingles himself with his otherwise too 
bright tone-eolors. This subdued tone is impressed 
upon his latest compositions, especially the piece La 
Mélancholie. In his Polka-fantasia: ‘ A child of for- 
tune,’ on the contrary, he gives free reins to his old 
jovial humor.” 


Wermar.—An after-celebration of Mozart’s birth- 
day has taken place, when the performance began 
with a festival composition, with music and tableaux 
vivants, entitled Die Tonkunst und vier Deutsche Meis- 
ter, by Dr. Julius Pabste. Then came Don Juan. 
The house was crammed, and the poem, as well as 
the suggestive and admirably arranged tableaux, was 
tumultuously applauded. When, at the last, the 
four stars, in which shone the names of Gluck, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and Weber, were visible on the hor- 
izon, when in poetical juxtaposition, the figures out 
of Iphigenie, Fidelio, Don Juan, and Preciosa, appear- 
ed beneath the sky, and the godlike, ever-youthful 
music of the Past was heard, we wondered whether, 
in another hundred years, the masters of the Future, 
now so often named, would be greeted and worship- 
ped with equal enthusiasm. 

The Oedipus in Kolonos, of Sophocles, was perform - 
ed lately in the presence of the Grand Duke and the 
Duke of Altenburg. The choruses were finely ren- 
dered by the Gymnasial choir under music-director 
Montag. The noble music by Mendelssohn made a 
great impression. The part of Oedipus was read by 
Councillor Schéll, a thorough Greek scholar and 
translator of Sophocles. The other parts found sat- 
isfuctory representatives in various ladies and gen- 


tlemen. 

Lerpsic.—C. Reinecke is named as the probable 
successor of J. Rietz, appointed Hof-Capelmeister at 
Dresden. Nothing has yet been heard from Breslau 
on the subject. 


Hanover.—A letter to Vienna states that Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah, in spite of a splendid outfit, has made 
a complete fiasco here. 

Uim.—A new opera, by Kiihner, Das Kitchen von 
Heilbronn, has been received with favor. 

London. 

Rorat Irartan Orera.—The season opened on 
the 10th, starting at the same instant with the rival 
company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, of which we 
have already given the prospectus. The Musical 
World says : 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, besides 
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announcing the re-engagement of most of the old | at the Théatre-Lyrique—and Signor Ronconi. The e | ° 

favorites, promises two new singers of eminence, two | “revivals” include Beethoven’s Fidelio, for Mlle. § p t {i aq bit 0 t It t g . 

operatic revivals of great importance, and one or two | Csillag ~ “ye a ; von ag all 

works that have not been heard before. Mlle. Lotti | phete, with Mlle. Csillag as Fides, Signor Tamberlik 

della Santa, and Mlle. Marai, no longer appear in “ Jean of Leyden, and (“ peraunter”) Madame SERS Gaee.AF Se 

the list of artists; but Mlle. Rosa Csillag, i nr Miolan-Carvalho as Bertha; and yar Matri- LATEST MUSIC. 

does not err, will more than atone for the loss of | monio Segreto. There isa report that M. Félicien 

the former ; while, if Mad. Miolan-Carvalho fills the | David’s Herculanum will be} given; but respecting Cee Se Se 
art of Marguerite de Valois, in the Huguenots, and | this we can state nothing definitively beyond the fact Mostc py Mar..—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
Ile. Rosa Csillag that of Elvira in Lon Giovanni, | that M. David has arrived in London. Upon the re- | the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 

formerly sustained by Mile, Marai, there will be | vival of the Prophete the management is determined | snd rapidity of transportation are remarkable. — Those t s 

nothing to complain of. Other contemplated changes | to expend all the means at its disposal. If, as is Smeatenin. teak a pt of cupense in obtaining ‘supplies. 

will be equally for the better—as, for instance, Mad- | probable, the magnificence of former days is revived, | Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 

ame Penco, vice Mlle. Lotti, in Ninetta (Gazza Neepabew's grand lyric drama will be the most bril- | ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 

Ladra), and M. Faure, from the Opéra-Comique, | liant feature of the season. The cast of the Matri- | ™iles; beyond that, double the above rates, 

vice Signor Graziani, as Hoel (Linorah), and if the | monio Segreto includes Mesdames Miolan-Carvalho, 

Italian language and Italian music are familiar to | Penco, and Nantier-Didiée, Signors Ronconi, Gar- Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

him, vice Signor de Bassini, in Fernando (La Gazza | doni, and Graziani. The ladies are well placed, and : , 

Ladra). Mile. Csillag and M. Faure are both un- | from Sig. Ronconi’s Geronimo, great things may be Doss thy heart Congive ate. ape d’ogno hard cin 

known to the English public. The lady, it is true, | expected. petto.) Terzetto. Der Freischiitz.” 25 














appeared at one of the Philharmonic Society’s per- Four grand concerts are announced—one, “ at The beautiful slow movement in the parting scene 
formances last season, with very considerable suc- | least,” to take place in the New Floral Hall. At of the second act, Agathe, Annette and Max taking 
cess ; but little can be predicted of her talent as a | the second concert, Gluck’s Orfeo will be performed, part. 
dramatic singer from this solitary exhibition in the | with costumes, scenery, and decorations. 

concert-room. Mlle. Csillag comes from the Imper- “The full orchestra and chorus of the Royal Ital- | Do a good turn when you can. B. Covert. 25 
ial Opera of Vienna, _— she holds a gy ian Opera,” and Mr. Costa, as“ director of the Sechetnetntinmetneninean tibiae 
ro She will make her first appearance in Fidelio. | music, composer, and conductor”—these are items on the stormy sea,” and other familiar ballads. 

f M. Faure creates as favorable an impression at | which speak for themselves. 

the Royal Italian a as at the Opéra-Comique, we The Convent Belle. S. Lover, 25 
he can hardly fail to become a valuable acquisition to Paris. A pretty, semi-comic balled, sung by Mrs. J. H. 
Mr. Gye’s company. ? Lo bel hi 

The wonderful C sharp of Tamberlik—the force, ng as an encore piece. 1t always makes a hit. 


Among the ladies we find two unfamiliar names, the passion with which he sends out this note—elec- Spring’s invitation. Himmel. 25 


viz.: Mlle. Rappazzini and Mile. Giudita Sylvia. : : : 
ian Diao tania hie : a trifies the public at the Italian Opera. Under the 
Of these, knowing nothing of their antecedents, we aspect of the terrible Moor he has once more made A nice little poem set toa sterling melody of the 











can ~ < bey we than that ae oe 4 his appearance amongst us. And with the Borghi- old German composer Himmel. The song is well adap- 

oF sages in 7 a oo th _ on se ed 7 et Mamo as Desdemona, the success could not fail to ted for very young singers. 

vir escedbangl : rly. Ben, : be great. Butin the Tvrovatore his voice comes out 

the former is entrusted with one of the subordinate | ° pure and sweet as the notes of a flute. One can Sunny meadows. Stephen Glover. 25 

characters in the ne — : hardly imagine the wonderful tones to which, as the | he Shady Lane “ 25 
While on the subject of new comers, we may cite opera goes on, the voice will rise. Last night he was y ‘ 

Signors Patriossi, Vairo, and Rossi, as baritones, or | called on after the air of “Di quella pira,” three New sougs from the pen of the always pleasing 

basses, about whom no rumors have travelled to cis- | times ; he sang it twice. An accident which occur- Glover. 

Alpine regions—unless, by the way, Signor Rossi | req in this Act threatened to bring the opera to an The Fisher. Duet F. Kiicken. 25 


should happen to be the gentleman who played Don | untimely end. «Just as Tamberlik draws his sword to 
Pasquale and other buj/o parts at Her Majesty’s | rush off and save his mother, whom he sees from the A capital duet for two ladies’ voices, which has long 
Theatre in 1857 and 1858. window they are preparing to burn on the pyre, been a favorite in Germany. Easy. 

Madame Grisi “is engaged for twelve nights ;” | Mad. Penco, who plays the part of Leonora, franti- 
which may be interpreted, that she is at length de- | cally implores him to stay. . approaching the foot Instrumental Music. 
Jinitively to take leave of the stage. Why the pros- | lights in one of her movements, the long tulle wed- : : Dials 
pectus does not speak more explicitly on this head, | ding veil she had on took fire. Mad. Penco did not | Mirth and dancing. Fritz Spindler. 30 
we are unable to say. Perhaps the remembrance of | perceive it, but fortunately two of the chorus-soldiers A highly pleasing piece in walts-time, with fresh 


1854 may have something to do with it. Before the | threw themselves on their knees, gathering her dress striking melodies and a nicely varied accompaniment. 
Norma of Normas, the Lucrezia of Lucrezias, the | round, and extinguished the flames. It was a mo- It must please wherever it is played. 

Semiramide of Semiramides, the Anna Bolena of | ment of breathItss excitement in the house; and poor 

—-— (but space warns us to desist) abandons us for- | Madame Penco was so overcome by terror and emo- | Dinorah Polka. Jean Weber. 50 
ever, we should like to be assured of a competent | tion, that before the curtain drew up for the last act, A sparkling Polka on beautiful melodies from Mey- 
successor. The prospectus further relates that “she | the stage-manager came on, and begged for a few erbeer’s opera of “‘ Pardon de Ploérmel,”’ with a hand- 
will appear in those parts which have chiefly contributed | moments’ indulgence for her. As it was, she cut out some vignette in colors, represents ‘ae ae 

to her great popularity, during her long-continued and | the air “1D’ amor sul all’ rosa.” ‘It was most for- Prati mrt peasy . a 

brilliant career.” Nevertheless, we find no mention | tunate for Mad. Penco that the dress she had on was esiiaaiaae. — 

of Ninetta (Za Gazza Ladra), Elvira (I Puritan’), | a silk moire trimmed with ermine; for, had she worn | O luce di quest’ anima. Polonaise from “Linda.” 
Norina (Don Pasquale), Semiramide and Anna Bo- | a tulle dress, it would have been impossible to save Brinley Richards. 40 
lena—to one and all of which, it will scarcely be de- | her. There was some unknown person who performed bese es 

nied, some of those laurels are due. Mad. Miolan- | the part of the gipsy mother ; but it would be better | My lodging is on the cold ground. 40 
Carvalho is evidently intended to fill up the dreary | to touch lightly on so painful a subject. Where were | Bolero in “ Sicilian Vespers.” “ 40 
vacuum created by the loss of Angiolina Bosio. Be- | Madame Alboni and Borghi-Mamo? The revival of Three of those charming Transcriptions for which 
sides Dinorah, she is to appear as Rosina (Barbiere), | Galathee at the Opéra-Comique has brought nightly Mr. Richards is so justly celebrated. The Bolero i 
and Zerlina (Fra Diavolo)—two of Madame Bosio’s | receipts of 5000 francs, so it is likely to be continued. which a decenll : ? 

: “ . : sahionmaa* ae ° . " ° é pleasing vocal pieee in the opera, 
most renowned impersonations—in addition to Amina | Jocomte, with M. Faure as the hero, has also been end cas dttha cits iaiianinnidined Gels an. 
(La Sonnambula), and Marguerite de Valois (es | revived with entire success. Madame Miolan-Car- donde: _aes animal Site 
LTuguenots). That Madame Carvalho will make an | valho will appear in Philemon et Baucis pas “ ras const c one oe & 
admirable Zerlina, and an admirable Marguerite, we The concerts are going on with unabated vigor. | f~ togrte telling cxmnngument of tte maetedy. 
cannot for a moment doubt, and otly hope that her | Last Thursday a Concert d’Artiste was given at the |’ Prison Song, from “ Trovatore,” for 5 or 6 instru- 
essays in Italian opera proper will be to match. | Tuilleries.s MM. Tamberlik and Graziani; Mes- |~ ts b Burditt. 60 
Madame Penco, 1s not only put down for Ninetta | dames Penco and Alboni. The Princess Clotilde ments, arranged by — 
(Ja Gazza Ladra), but for Lady Henrietta (Martha), | presented Mdme. Alboni with a magnificent fan to | Wrecker’s daughter Quickstep. + 60 
Gilda (Rigoletto), and one of the two sisters in Cim- | replace a paper one she had made herself on account sew aenienn of Gn enet e Ate Gee, 
arosa’s Matrimonio Seqreto. Madame Nantier-Did- | of the great heat. Alard played on the violin ; Pra- oun, * Git is theathiieniembiien 
es . A . prehensive collec- ~\ 
iée,—although (for reasons unexplained) she does | dent, on the piano. The Concerts d’Amateurs at joel a th een suier teat \ 
not (at present at least) re-assume her favorite part | the Palace are still kept up, and equally successful. ‘igi anaes — ie 
of the Goat-herd in /norah, for which Meyerbeer | The Comte de Morny and the Préfect de la Seine are only. i 
graciously composed the new air, “ Fanciulle che il | also giving concerts. Mad. Pleyel will give some Books. 


core” retains her post as principal contralto. The | more of her charming concerts. The Société de 


name of Madame Tagliafico, too, re-appears as | Jeunes Artistes gave, the other day, another of their | Easy anp Metoprovus Srupiss. F. Petersilea. 1,00 











comprimaria, concerts under the direction of M. Pas-de Loup; it Throughout these exercises the left hand is provi 
The tenors are precisely the same as in 1859—Sig- | gave great satisfaction. The symphony by Charles dub wie: ths felt samen al Gn Cae. ened at ee, he 
nors Mario, Tamberlik, Gardoni, Neri-Baraldi, Lu- | Gounod, that in C major by thoven, and the dar stetet title ts Ua : The te 

chesi—a strong and gallant company. The basses | overture to Semiramis were remarkably well perform- an RO 0 Psat sc 
and baritones we have still to name are—Signors | ed. Faure sang the solo in the benediction scene of une auny — P bed 
Graziani, Polonini, and Tagliafico, M. Zelger, and | the flags in the Siege de Corinthe. Last Thursday the année Grom cach other, 08 will cnet Gogugh & 
last, not least, Signor Ronconi. the Salle Beethoven was the spot chosen for an ex- resdily master the easier comp #¢ " 
The*¢pertoire for the season embraces twenty-four | cellent concert, in which MM. Brimer and Paldlike Dussek, &e. There is quite a variety of the simple 
operas, of which two are novelties and four revivals. | greatly distinguished themselves. There is a great forms of rhythms introduced into the exercises, end 
The novelties are M. Flotow’s Stradella, and M. | deal of talk about building a new Italian Opera, and every movement marked by the metronome, the use 
of which instrument the author —a very successful 


Victor Massée’s one-act operetta, Les Noces de Jean- | not before it is wanted; anything more uncomfort- 
nette, under the Italian title of Le Nozze di Giannetta. | able than some of the boxes it is — to con- teacher of the piano — strongly recommends, introduc- 
In the former, Signor Mario will sustain the princi- | ceive, and amidst all the wonderful improvements ing arguments in favor of its employment with schol- 


pal part, while the latter is to be produced especially 
for Madame Miolan-Carvalho—the original Jeannette | alone unregarded. 


taking place, it would be impossible to leave this ars, which are irresistible. The work is carefully writ- 
ten and to the purpose. 



































